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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 306.) 

Third Mo. 16th, 1854. A quiet good feel- 
ing, seems the covering of my spirit this even- 
ing. Never was I more sensible than through- 
out this day, of the gathering arm of our Heav- 
enly Father to be around us; and that He 
has in this family, precious lambs of his fold, 
who are living daily in his fear. It seemed 
this morning, during our silent sitting together 
in meeting, as though I could almost hear their 
plaintive bleatings after Him. May I oftener 
than the day beg for strength to bring them unto 
Him ; and in no way hinder or forbid them. A 
careful, consistent, upright walking, will, I be- 
lieve, be imtennpentel in helping them forward, 
and go further than words. 

17th. A beautiful spring morning! all na- 
ture seems lovely. How did my heart respond 
to the language of David, as it came before me 
while sitting at breakfast surrounded by the chil- 
dren: “ Thy loving-kindness is better than life,” 
&e. A feeling not at our command overspread 
usin our morning collection. All was hushed, 
even the most restless and uneasy of the flock. 
Truly the acknowledgment could be, and was 
afresh raised, “I the Lord do keep it, lest any 
hurt it I will keep it night and day.” And who 
is there that can harm us, if we be found fol- 
lowers of that which is good? 

Fifth Mo. 10th. Attended our Quarterly Meet- 
ing yesterday. Never was I more unwilling to 
hear my own voice; and the enemy has not been 
wanting to whisper many things, all tending to 
cast down. Feel this morning that I can appeal 
as poor Peter did: “Thou knowest all things, 
thou knowest that I love thee.” Grant, O Heav- 
enly Father! a little more confirming evidence, 
that thou didst gird and lead whither I would 
not. Suffer me not to make crosses for myself, 
or ever to be ashamed to acknowledge thee. 

14th.—First-day. Our meeting just closed, 
was a season of conflict. Truly I can say, a 
“thorn in the'flesh,” a “messenger of Satan” was 
permitted to buffet; and so often is, when thus 
assembled, that truly I can acknowledge in me, 
that isin my flesh dwelleth no good thing. I 
remembered this day, the desirable condition of 
the poor woman who cried after Jesus. Though 
there was much to discourage her so doing, yet 
she continued her importunity; and Jesus not 
only heard but regarded her, saying : “ Thy faith 
hath saved thee, go in peace.” May strength be 
given to wrestle the whole night season through; 
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that so there may be a prevailing, and help ex- 
perienced to rise above the weaknesses of poor 
nature, which of myself I never can do; while 
“T can do all things through Christ strengthen- 
ing me.” 

22nd. Received on Seventh-day, a letter from 
my dear friend and father in the Truth, James 
Emlen, holding forth the language of encourage- 
ment, in regard to my exercises on Fifth-day 
last. It was truly strengthening and confirming 
to be thus remembered; and the language of my 
heart has been, since the reception of this letter, 
“Good is the Lord, and worthy to be praised ; 
for his mercy endureth forever.” He hath con- 
descended to my low estate, and through his ser- 
vant, hath helped me. In this place, I bear my 
burdens much alone: being oft encompassed wit 
great discouragement. Truly can I say, “ Unless 
the Lord had been my helper, my soul had al- 
most dwelt in silence.” Oh Thou! who alone 
knoweth the deep exercises and provings of thy 
poor child, keep near to support and direct, in 
every extremity. Show me, from day to day, 
the way wherein I should go, for I lift up my 
soul unto thee. 

31st. My feelings have been afresh awakened 
this morning to the shortness of life, and the cer- 
tainty of a never ending state of being in that 
world which is to come. The blessedness of those 
who, after serving their generation according to 
the will of God, have ceased from their labors, 
seemed to come before me, all tending to raise 
longing desires after holiness and heaven. 

Sixth Mo. 9th. Feel comfortable and quiet 
this morning. Yesterday I was constrained to 
lift up my voice in vocal petitions. Thou alone 
knoweth, O Lord! my deep exercises. To Thee 
I look for my support under them. While I de- 
sire not to be nursed or dandled, I have thought 
sometimes, and never felt more the need than 
yesterday, of a word of encouragement to help 
to bear up. But it seems that in this place or 
family, it is denied me. Thus tending to drive 
closer home unto Thee, O Heavenly Father! for 
if Thou only speaks peace, why need I fear? 
Thou hast helped me and carried through; and 
wilt Thou not continue to do so, to thy own 
praise and honor, and to the relief of my exer- 
cised and burdened soul! 

10th. Though yesterday was a day of more 
care than sometimes, I was comforted in our col- 
lection for bed, to find a willingness, upon re- 
questing the dear children to do so, to try to 
get still, that we might have a little quietness 
before we retired. It was a token that the 
a for preservation did arise from not a few 

earts, and that our Heavenly Father did regard 
us, and that the canopy of bis love was spread 
over us. For which favor my heart did secretly 
return thanks: with the desire that He would 
continue to keep us and watch over us; a sweet 
comfortable night’s rest followed. If the Lord 
gives quietness, who can give trouble? 

26th. Since last entry in my diary, I have 
passed through such seasons of doubt and dis- 
couragement that I have not felt as though I 
could pen any thing in this book. And though 
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it isnot yet a time of abounding, thought I felt 
a little lifting up of the cloud, and a liberty to 
go back, and revert to some of my exercises and 
trials, known to none but my Heavenly Father. 

At our afternoon meeting yesterday, we had 
our dear friend Sarah Hillman, who is visiting 
the meetings in our Quarter. She was accom- 
panied by our friends Joel Evans and Martha 
Wistar. Dear Sarah was excellent in testimony 
and supplication. Her concern for the dear 
children, was much in accordance with my own 
feelings respecting them : I, too, found that which 
comforted me. So that, may we all take a little 
fresh courage, and journey forward. 

27th. Was favored last night with a comfort- 
able rest; for which and for other multiplied 
favors and mercies, my heart hath been this 
morning afresh lifted up in gratitude. I was so 
much, during my sleeping hours last night, with 
my dear mother, that I feel this morning, as if I 
really had been with her. Indeed there is hardly 
a night but what I dream about her. Though I 
cannot desire her back to this world of care and 
trouble, yet no mortal knows how much I miss 
her! and had I not a Father and Friend in 
Heaven, how disconsolate should I be! to Him 
all my troubles are known. He helps bear and 
carry them. For, “Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth those that fear 
Him.” “He knoweth our frame, He remem- 
bereth that we are but dust.” 

Seventh Mo. 10th. Think I never had, as 
during our morning meeting, such a feeling of 
sleepiness to contend with: while not willing to 
let it be seen that I was thus tried. Oh it caused 
a struggle indeed! I never remember giving up 
in the least to this weakness and temptation; but 
I have been more sorely proved in this way, 
than I have dared to speak of. 

(Our friend’s struggles and conflicts on this 
account—several times alluded to in this Jour- 
nal—may remind the reader of what the Apostle 
Paul has left us concerning the “thorn in the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet him, lest 
he should be exalted above measure.” While 
we are not told what this was, we are instructed 
in that Paul “ besought the Lord thrice, that it 
might depart from him.” But without its being 
so done, he was answered, “ My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee,” &c. A preserving measure of 
this grace appears to have been vouchsafed to 
A. W. H., for she says, “I never remember giv- 
ing up in the least to this weakness and tempta- 
tion,” &c. It is cause for thanksgiving as well as 
acceptation, that a sufficiency of this grace for 
their every need, is freely offered to all who truly 
and sincerely desire to use, and to walk worth 
of it, and of the vocation wherewith we are called. 
Simple, faithful dependence on the grace of the 
Redeemer, is what all need, in order to overcome 
the enemies of our own houses, or the plague of 
our hearts, be they what they may: for as the 
obedience which is of faith, is yielded to its 
leavening, transforming power, it will bringsalva- 
tion; yea, will build up and give an inheritance 
among all them that are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus. 
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Remembered yesterday, this expression of a 
dear young woman on her death-bed: “I have 
had hard work to find my Saviour.” One re- 
plied, but thou hast found Him! “Yes, I deter- 
mined not to give up the struggle but with life.” 
May I be helped to struggle on! I have a little 
faith yet to believe that victory will be given. 

13th. Have been almost ready to say this 
day, under the weight of what I feel, though I 
die with Thee, yet will I not again deny Thee. 
Keep me, O Heavenly Father! in the hour of 
weakness. Strengthen me to resist the devil in 
all his transformations. Thou, O Lord, art 
stronger than he; and canst bind and cast him 
out. Give strength, if it please thee, O dearest 
Father! more faithfully to follow Thee, so as to 
overcome the many weaknesses that beset me. 

17th. Good resolutions formed. But I fear 
too much in my own strength. Small deviations 
both yesterday and the day previous, have caused 
me secretly to cry unto the Lord for help and 
strength; and that I may be found continually 
watching unto prayer. 

20th.—Fifth-day. An excessively warm day: 
so much so that some of the dear children could 
not see how they were to sit meeting. I en- 
couraged them, previous to our going in, to try 
to keep still and quiet, not worry and fret about 
the heat ; assuring them if they would, the better 
they would be enabled to bear it; and further 
added, that I myself had often been quieted in 
noticing the very quiet manner in which even 
some of the younger ones among them sat in 
our meetings. Had I only been faithful therein 
I believe I might have further encouraged such ; 
yes, even with a little testimony. “Those that 


wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength,” 
&c., but I feared to venture, and whilst trying 
the fleece, again and again, the meeting closed. 


“Tnerease, O Lord, my faith.” Thou wast good 
to me this day in giving a little strength to lift 
up my prayer unto Thee for daily bread, and to 
be delivered from temptation. 

24th. Toward the middle of the meeting 
yesterday, a little matter seemed to present and 
rest with me, which I felt afraid to offer and yet 
to withhold. Oh how I crave a little more light 
on my path. No one knows the weakness, the 
fears, the misgivings, which do attend! I think 
I can say, I am willing to be made any use of 
my Heavenly Father pleaseth, if I may only be 
a part of the building; that building which is 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

27th.—Fifth-day. Opened my mouth in a 
few words in our meeting this morning, very un- 
expectedly to myself. A quiet, peaceful feel- 
ing having since attended, I hope I did not do 
wrong. 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend,” 


Wanderings in China—No, 4. 
(Continued from page 307). 

Every man is supposed to have three souls, 
one of which at death goes forth into the world 
of darkness to undergo trial and punishment at 
the hands of the judicial gods of Purgatory. 
The second soul remains with the corpse in the 
tomb, while the third watches over the tablet 
which bears its name in the Ancestral Hall. 
Every large family has its own Ancestral Hall, 
quite apart from the family tombs. All round 
this hall are ranged shelves, on which stand rows 
of these tablets, representing many departed 
generations. They are all much alike, from the 
tablet of the Emperor to that of the poor student, 
consisting simply of a narrow upright wooden 
slab, on which are inscribed the name and the 


honorable titles of the dead—the slab being 
mounted in a richly carved stand. 

Friends who desire to comfort their dead must 
therefore make separate offerings on behalf of 
each of his three souls—so they must by turns 
visit the grave, the Ancestral Hall, and the 
temple of Cheng Hwang, the deity into whose 
jurisdiction the soul has passed. 

No one can be long in China before he dis- 
covers that Ancestral worship is the keystone of 
all existence in the Celestial Empire. It per- 
meates all life, affecting even the most trivial 
details of everyday existence, and is an influence 
tenfold more potent for keeping the people in 
the bondage of gross superstition than all the 
countless idols of the land, inasmuch as it com- 
pels every man to be forever looking backward 
instead of forward, in fear lest he should by any 
action offend his very exacting ancestral spirits. 
In short, from his birth to his grave, the chief 
aim and end of every Chinaman is this constant 
propitiation of the dead. It has been well de- 
scribed as a most degrading slavery—the slavery 
of the living to the dead—a system of worship 
and sacrifices which must be offered ceaselessly, 
not necessarily from love to the departed, but in 
order to avert calamity should their displeasure 
be incurred by any neglect or departure from 
ancient custom. It is a system of fear which 
controls every act of life and all social organiza- 
tion, affecting alike the Imperial throne and the 
meanest coolie—in short, it is this system which 
has fossilized this vast Empire, and holds all 
China’s millions frozen in its icy grasp. 

No matter how bad a son may have been from 
his boyhood till the hour when his parents die 
—from that time forth his whole anxiety centres 
in appeasing their anger by such prayers and 
offerings as shall ensure their comfortable recep- 
tion in the Spirit World—not for their sakes, 
but for his own, lest by any means they should 
return to torment him, accompanied by a multi- 
tude of spirits more vicious than themselves. 
For the dead are mighty, and will jealously 
avenge the smallest omission in the accustomed 
ritual in their honor. Thus the undutiful son is 
at once transformed into a most punctilious 
observer of every religious form required in 
ancestral worship. 

For this reason, it is of the utmost importance 
to every Chinaman to leave a son, whose duty it 
shall be to offer the oft-repeated sacrifices which 
ensure his comfort in the Spirit World. 

However Chinamen may differ on other mat- 
ters, such as systems of religion, social position, 
dialect, &c., this is the one point on which all 
the four hundred millions are agreed—it is the 
one faith which all alike hold in awe and rever- 
ence, and which is indelibly impressed on their 
minds from their earliest infancy. It takes 
precedence of everything. The man who holds 
the most important government office is not only 
excused for its neglect, if he can show that he 
was engaged in some ceremonial connected with 
his ancestral duties, but should one of his parents 
die while he is in office, he is actually obliged to 
retire from public life for a period of many 
months—no matter how critical may be the 
public interests thus sacrificed to an iron custom ! 

When a man dies, the first care of his friends 
is to place at the door of the house a cup of cold 
water—a custom for which no satisfactory reason 
is assigned. Then a suit of really good clothes 
must be burnt, together with most of the dead 
man’s wardrobe—his boots and shoes, bed and 
bedding, horses and houses, sedan-chair, opium- 
pipe, melon-seeds, and any other luxuries or 
necessaries which he appreciated in this world, 


for all these things will be equally necessary jp 
the Spirit World, where they cannot be obtai 
though they can so easily be transmitted thither 
by the simple process of burning them. So the 
newly arrived dead is absolutely dependent on 
his male heir for all these things; and his re. 
ception in the Spirit World will be considerab} 
better if he arrives well-clothed than it would be 
should he appear in beggarly want. 

Many and great are the expenses to which g 
family is subjected through the death of one 
member. Not only, as we have seen, must the 
immediately burn all his best clothes (as it is 
understood that genuine articles should be sac. 
rificed for his original outfit, though paper repre- 
sentations are equally efficacious later), but it is 
deemed important that all funeral arrangements 
should be the very best that can be provided, 
and the survivors often impoverish themselves 
for years to provide what is considered a decent 
burial. The corpse must be arrayed in new 
clothes, with a cap and satin boots (such a dress 
as the deceased would have hired for the day 
had he been going to attend a feast). 

As to the coffin, the price of which may range 
from £5 to £500, it is essential that it should be 
as solid and expensive as possible. But these are 
often provided beforehand ; for dutiful sons will 
stint themselves for years in order to present 
their parents on their sixty-first birthday with 
really handsome coffins—cheerful birthday pres 
ents, which thenceforth form part of the house 
hold furniture, and should the family have oc 
casion to “ flit,” the ponderous boards are carried 
with them, no matter at what inconvenience. 

In the hill districts you may chance to meet 
some great official on the march. The ladies of 
his zenana are carefully stowed away in covered 
chairs, and this domestic procession is completed 
by a small caravan of mules laden with “lon 
gevity boards,” ready for all emergencies! So 
essential is the provision of a good coffin, that 
the Chinese form of insurance, instead of having 
reference to the comfort of old age, goes to entitle 
the subscriber to a coffin and grave-clothes. To 
secure this, he must for sixteen years be a 
member of a “ Long Life Loan Company,” his 
annual subscription being something less than a 
shilling. Benevolent persons present coffins to 
the temples for the use of the very poor. 

When it becomes positively necessary to close 
the coffin, its edges are closely cemented with 
mortar, and, unless the funeral is to occur im 
mediately, the coffin is varnished and deposited 
in a place of honor, either in the home itself, or 
in one of the small houses built for this purpose 
near the cemeteries. Thus, it may lie for years 
awaiting a lucky hour for burial, and night and 
morning dutiful hands must burn incense to the 
spirit of the dead; and at all festivals, paper 
money and clothes must also be burnt, and the 
priests must receive large offerings, in order that 
by the fervor of their prayers the soul may be 
delivered from the Buddhist Purgatory and enter 
the rest of Paradise. 

At the end of one hundred days, the tablet of 
the dead is placed upon the ancestral altar, and 
the dutiful son reasons with his parent and 
points out that as the body which he formerly 
inhabited has now been dead for one hundred 
days, it is full time that he should take his place 
amongst the other ancestors. Then all present 
do homage to the tablet, and make a sacred 
bonfire of their deep mourning clothes. They 
now assume blue, instead of white—clothes, shoes 
and hair-ties being all blue. 

Once in ten years a great festival is held for 
the consolation of the dead. The principal 
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temples are fitted up with rows of booths for the 
gale of every sort of thing which the dead can be 
supposed to require—hats and garments, boots 
and shoes, spectacles and fans, horses and houses, 
sugar-plums, furniture and gold and silver money ; 
put above all, opium, with pipes all ready for 
smoking—these, and many more, all made of 

per and cardboard, are devoutly offered to the 
Pd. Amongst these numerous shops, even the 
pawnbroker and the money changer are duly 
represented. 

At the close of the festival, all the paste-board 
shops and their miscellaneous contents are heaped 
together to form a vast bonfire, the smoke of 
which finds its way though the gates of Purga- 
tory; and there, I suppose, all the acceptable 
offerings of the pious donors assume a spiritual 
form, suited to the requirements of the Spirit 


World. 
(To be concluded.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 128. 
MINISTRY. 

When Daniel Stanton was about 20 years of 
age, a great concern came upon him to open his 
mouth in a public manner for the cause of 
religion. He felt it to be a weighty work, being 
a poor apprentice, and Friends in Philadelphia 
at that time being a great and wise people, gifted 
with a knowledge of spiritual things, and zealous 
for the cause of God. In this humble condition, 
he says, “ I waded for a considerable time through 
much sorrow and trouble of spirit, lest I should 
go too fast, or before my Divine Guide; for they 
who go before they are sent cannot profit the 
people, or have peace in themselves; and peace 
to me, and to do the will of the Lord, was what 
I most desired.” “Friends bore with my ap- 
pearance with much tenderness, and the ministry 
of those who were largely gifted in the mysteries 
of the kingdom, and like scribes well instructed 
thereto, that could bring out of the treasury 
things new and old, would correspond with what 
Ihad to say in the fear of the Lord; which 
blessed helps, together with the evidence of peace 
in my own breast, gave a confirmation to my 
mind that I was in the way of my duty. 

“ After I came forth in this laborious exercise, 
I dreamed a dream, or saw in a vision, that I 
was as a little child born into the world, and my 
mother was very tender of me (who I have 
thought to be the church), but there was an 
enemy that sought my life, and as though he 
would destroy me, but she that was my mother 
made her escape, and carried me into the wil- 
derness and we were preserved.” 

How important is it, that the church, as a 
tender parent, should care for and watch over, 
in love, those who are inexperienced in the 
ministry, so that they may be preserved from the 
snares of the Enemy of all good, who would fain 
destroy their service in the cause of truth and 
righteousness ! 

Daniel Stanton says that about the time of his 
own appearance in the ministry, in 1728, “The 
glorious day-spring from on high powerfully 
appeared amongst us, and several were engaged 
to speak to the praise of the Almighty, and to 

r testimony to his great and good name; 
three before I appeared and two afterwards. I 
thought it might be said to be a time in some 
measure of the fulfilling the prophecy of Joel, 
‘I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy ; 
your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions ; and also upon the servants, 
and upon the handmaids in those days, will I 
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pour out my spirit.’” “As I kept inward before 
the Lord in his fear, He was pleased to reveal 
his blessed mind and will in things concerning 
the ministry, and, as I grew in the gift commu- 
nicated to me, he was pleased to give me an open 
door in the hearts of his people.” 

Daniel Stanton travelled much in the American 
Provinees, the West India Islands and Great 
Britain, in the work of the ministry. In visiting 
meetings near the City of Philadelphia, in which 
he resided, he often chose to go on foot, having 
had, as he says, “ many heavenly seasons in that 
way of travelling.” He was not unmindful that 
the design and tendency of all true Gospel 
ministry is to stir up the pure mind to adhere to 
the holy teachings of Christ in their own souls; 
and therefore, did not always speak, even at 
meetings which had been appointed at his request. 
This silence, he remarks, “if rightly minded, 
might be a means to bring people to hearken to 
the alone teacher in their own hearts.” 

In accordance with the care practiced by 
Daniel Stanton in the exercise of the ministry, 
is the following advice to ministers, contained 
in the Testimony of Somerset Quarterly Meeting, 
concerning John Banks :— 

“Wait to know God’s time, that when thou 
speakest it may be in his time; and keep to thy 
opening, that what thou speakest may be from 
the Spirit, and with understanding. Thus wilt 
thou learn, both when to speak, what to speak, 
and when to be silent. And also thou wilt be 
preserved from a lifeless, unedifying ministry, 
which is a hurt, but never helps true believers. 
It is a living ministry which begets a living 
people; and by a living ministry, at first, we 
were reached and turned to the truth.” 

An interesting illustration of the effect of a 
living ministry is related in a letter written in 
1884 by the late Wm. Chase of Salem, Mass. 
In speaking of the account then being published 
in “ The Friend” of Micajah Collins of Lynn, he 
mentions calling on a Friend, then 90 years of 
age, who became a member of the Society of 
Friends in middle life, embracing its doctrines 
from convincement of their truth. She attributed 
her convincement mainly to the earnest labors of 
Micajah Collins, that is, so far as human instru- 
mentality was concerned. 

“She was in a Friend’s family in Lynn as a 
nurse, and in that way first attended the meetings 
of Friends. In relating something of her experi- 
ence to me in years past, she said, that one day 
in a meeting, the question seemed to arise in her 
mind,‘ Do not Friends believe in prayer? I 
never heard any of them utter a verbal prayer.’ 

“Soon after, Micajah Collins arose, and began 
speaking with the words quite or nearly as 
follows—‘ Thou would know what is true and 
acceptable and living prayer;’ and went on in 
much power and clearness to define our views on 
the subject, which so impressed her mind that she 
found her mental question fully answered, greatly 
to her relief. She told me, several other com- 
munications from him were equally remarkable 
and satisfying to her inquiring mind; and she 
requested membership in our Society, and has 
lived many years an ornament and blessing 
among us.” 

The account of M. Collins, which she was 
receiving in “The Friend,” “had revived her 
early recollections of one of her early and dearest 
friends, and was a great comfort and encourage- 
ment to her in her declining years. She was so 
much affected by her impressions, that tears of 
joy and gratitude ran freely down her furrowed 
cheeks.” 

Elizabeth Pitfield, whose memory is dear to 


many yet living, was often much favored in her 
ministerial communications. The melody of 
her voice at such seasons was sometimes very 
remarkable—a melody which may be regarded 
as the natural expression of the sweet feelings of 
Divine love with which her mind was clothed, 
and therefore a fruit of the gift of the ministry 
with which she had been entrusted. 

This was strikingly the case at the Quarterly 
Meeting of Philadelphia in the Eleventh Month, 
1861; she commenced speaking with the text, 
“Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” She 
quoted other expressions of the dear Saviour, 
indeed going over a good deal of the fourteenth 
chapter of John. One who was present, said, 
“It seemed almost like the Saviour speaking to 
us himself.” 

Her mind had been brought under exercise 
for some whose faith was very low. She wanted 
these poor, struggling ones to remember that 
Christ died for all—that we have an Advocate 
with the Father. She encouraged them to believe 
that their prayers would be heard, and that they 
would yet see of the desire of their souls. 


For “The Friend.” 


The Musk-rat. 


On the 9th of Fourth Month, whilst walking 
with a companion along the banks of Beaver 
Run, as it meandered through the beautiful 
Chester Valley above Downingtown, the excla- 
mation, “ What’s that!” drew my attention to a 
small animal quickly gliding through the waters, 
and entering the mouth of a burrow at the 
bottom of the stream. It was one of the common 
Musk-rats or Musquash, (Fiber zibethicus), a 
member of the Rodent family, and nearly allied 
to the Beaver, which it resembles in appearance 
and habits. The body of the Musk-rat is stoutly 
built, and is about one foot in length, independ- 
ently of the laterally flattened tail, which is 
nearly the same length. 

This animal is confined to North America, 
where it is widely distributed in suitable localities 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and extending 
as far north as the barren grounds bordering the 
Arctic seas. Like its cousin the Beaver, it has 
two kinds of hair; one a short, thick, soft fur ; 
and interspersed through this, large, stiff, glisten- 
ing hairs which overlie and conceal the fur 
below. The fur is inferior in quality and amount 
to that of the Beaver; and though an article of 
commerce, the trappers in this section of country 
can only procure from 12 to 15 cents per pelt. 
This low price is no doubt a blessing to the 
Musk-rat ; for if its skin was as valuable as that 
of the Beaver, it would long since have been 
almost, or quite exterminated from the thickly 
settled parts of our land; while now, protected 
by its comparatively low value, it is abundant 
shoal everywhere along streams. 

In broad marshes, it often builds, for a winter 
home, a house of sticks, grass, mud, &c., which 
rises from two to five feet above the water; and 
which it enters from beneath the surface of the 
marsh. A casual spectator might easily su 
these houses to be merely masses of rubbish 
swept down by the current and lodged against 
some bush or stump, or other obstruction. A few 
years ago, I noticed quite a group of these in 
one of the rivers in Iowa, and during the past 
winter, I have seen several of them in the swampy 
expansion of the Pensaukin creek in New Jersey. 

Where the locality is not favorable for the 
erection of such buildings, the Musk-rat burrows 
into the bank, commencing its tunnel beneath 
the surface of the water, and gradually working 
upward into the bank, so as to make a chamber 
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which it beds with leaves and grasses. There 
are said to be generally several outlets to these 
burrows—all under water—and they extend some- 
times from 15 to 20 yards in length. These 
animals are quick workers, and their burrowing 
habits often render them troublesome by their 
piercing the banks of ponds and mill-races, so 
that the water breaks through and escapes. The 
friend, at whose hospitable home our walk ended, 
bore testimony to their industry, telling us that 
the banks of his ice-pond would seem sound in 
the evening, and next morning he would find the 
water gone, or running out through an opening 
these active animals had dug during the night. 
The food of the Musk-rat consists principally of 
the leaves and roots of sedge grass and other 
water plants. In captivity it will eat muscles 
which it extracts from their shells; and it is 
probable that where these abound they furnish 
an article of diet to it, in its wild state. 

Audubon and Bachman in their work on the 
Quadrupeds of North America, give a pleasant 
description of the habits of this animal. They 
say :— 

“Musk-rats are very lively, playful animals 
when in their proper element, the water; and 
many of them may be occasionally seen disport- 
ing themselves on a calm night in some mill- 
pond or deep sequestered pool, crossing and 
recrossing in every direction, leaving long ripples 
in the water behind them, while others stand for 
a few moments on little hurdles or tufts of grass, 
or on stones or logs, on which they can get a 
footing above the water, or on the banks of the 
pond, and then plunge one after the other into 
the water. At times one is seen lying perfectly 
still on the surface of the pond or stream, with 
its body widely spread out, and as flat as can be. 
Suddenly it gives the water a smart slap with 
his tail, somewhat in the manner of the Beaver, 
and disappears beneath the surface instantane- 
ously, going down head foremost, and reminding 
one of the quickness and ease with which some 
species of ducks and grebes dive when shot at. 

“ At the distance of 10 or 20 yards, the Musk- 
rat comes to the surface again, and perhaps joins 
its companions in their sports; at the same time 
others are feeding on the grassy banks, dragging 
off the roots of various kinds of plants, or digging 
underneath the edge of the bank. These animals 
seem to form a little community of social, playful 
creatures, who only require to be unmolested in 
order to be happy.” J. W. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


The Spirit of Good and the Spirit of Evil, 

in the Mixture. 

According to my understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, I believe that the Spirit of God created 
the world and all things in it, without any mix- 
ture of evil. And after the formation of man, a 
portion of the same good spirit was given to him 
as a teacher and a guide in spiritual things. 
But at the same time the Spirit of Evil—the 
enemy of righteousness—was present also. And 
although God was over all, yet the Evil Spirit 
was permitted to try the fidelity of man; and 
through the weakness of the flesh it prevailed 
over him. But the same Spirit of Good con- 
tinued with him for his help, in various ways, 
both before and after the deluge, and until the 
coming of Christ in the flesh; and that it was 
given to different persons in different degrees, and 
at different times according to their several needs. 
Hence the prophets received a greater portion of 
it than ordinary men; and Moses was more illu- 
minated by it than his co-temporaries, as he was to 


become the author of the Jewish law, which was 
to govern a people that had become outward in 
their views and practices. And this outward 
law was to remain until Shiloh came; then unto 
Him was the gathering of the people to be. So 
now, the more we are gathered unto Him, the 
more we shall witness the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus to set us free from the law of 
sin and death, and to lead us out of the mixture 
of evil. 

And the evangelists and the apostles received 
a greater portion of the Spirit of God, as they 
were designed to be the chief promulgators of 
that gospel which comes to us, not only in words 
but also in power; and which saves us from the 
power of the evil one. But now, since the com- 
ing of Christ in the flesh, the good Spirit of God 
is poured out more abundantly upon all flesh, so 
that both sons and daughters may prophecy in 
his name, and become as the oracles of God, to 
speak for Him, in the ability that He alone 
gives; and be made instrumental in his hands, in 
doing away with that evil mixture which so dis- 
turbs the harmony of our families and meetings, 
and of the world at large. 

As we attend to the leadings of the Spirit of 
God, its overshadowing influence produces a new 
birth, sets us free from the law of sin and death, 
and also frees us from the mixture of evil, as it 
leads us to perfection. ‘Thus we are sanctified 
and justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God. And though, since 
the sacrifice of Christ, a larger portion of the 
Holy Spirit is given us, to guide us into all truth, 
yet that sacrifice of itself does not save us. It 
only puts us in a capacity for salvation, on con- 
ditions that we do our part, by submitting to the 
washings of regeneration, until the holy condi- 
tion which was lost in the fall is renewed. Then 
we are prepared to become partakers of the in- 
heritance of the saints in light. And without 
this we can have no true knowledge of the spirit- 
ual things of God, neither can we interpret aright 
the deep sayings contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. For it takes a heavenly wisdom to enable 
us to understand heavenly things; and it re- 
quires a Divine light to enable us to see the deep 
things of God. But if we are happily restored 
to the purity that our first parents had before 
they fell, we will have the same Evil Spirit to 
contend with that they had, and we may expect 
to have, until he is overcome and cast out by 
one that is stronger than he is. But if I read 
the Scriptures aright, we may become so firmly 
established on Christ Jesus the Rock, that even 
the gates of hell can never prevail against us. 
For He never fell, and He will keep us from 
falling, so long as we abide in Him and He in 
us. And while the Spirit of Christ is in us, the 
evil mixture cannot enter. But without Christ’s 
quickening Spirit, we remain spiritually dead. 
For I do believe that after our first parents 
partook of the forbidden fruit, they lost their 
spiritual life ; and that Evil Spirit which brought 
death, entered the heart. And that since then, 
good and evil have been in the hearts of all the 
children of the fallen Adam. For after the Evil 
Spirit had, of man’s own choice, entered his 
heart, it is said that he begat children in his own 
likeness, after he had lost the Divine likeness, 
and took upon himself the likeness of the Evil 
One. And now, seeing the whole world is under 
the bondage of sin, it becomes the great duty of 
man to accept the offers of salvation and restora- 
tion from this sad mixture. And we are told 
that there is no other name or power given, 
whereby we can be saved, but by and through 
Christ Jesus, the second Adam, the Quickening 


Spirit, who never fell; and who came into our 
sinful world, to seek and to save that which wag 
lost in the fall. So if we want salvation we mugt 
accept the terms, and become co-workers with 
that Good Spirit until we are redeemed from al] 
iniquity, and consequently from the mixture of 
evil. But it must be by overcoming it. Then 
we should find, that reconciliation was made for 
iniquity, and an end of sin; and an everlasting 
righteousness brought into the soul; and Christ 
to be anointed as the most Holy, ruling and 
reigning in unmixed purity: for his kingdom 
will then have come, and his will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven. And unless this vital 
experience is, to some extent, attained ; or where 
the change from a state of nature to a state of 
grace, is not going forward, where is our claim 
to Christianity? Or where is our knowledge of 
heavenly things, or of Divine life? Without the 
good Spirit of God, we remain spiritually dead. 
But where it predominates, the mixture of evil 
disappears. D. H. 
Dublin, Ind., Third Mo. 23d, 1887. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Moderation in Trade and Business, 


While the seventh query was under considera- 
tion in our late Yearly Meeting, methought, that 
“to keep to moderation in trade or business,” 
would seem to be increasingly difficult from the 
present great competition therein, added to the 
apparently whetted appetite or desire to accumu 
late riches. Both of these are temptations to go 
beyond proper bounds or the safe limitations of 
Truth, in order to increase sales or enlarge busi- 
ness. Hereby the one great end and purpose of 
this uncertain probation is in danger of being 
overlooked or disregarded—the first and indis 
pensible duty of laying up treasure in heaven: 
meanwhile, and which is not at all incompatible, 
providing things temporal, honestly in the sight 
of all men. The following Scriptures have close 
and instructive application to this subject, viz: 
“ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 

Than to be drowned in the cares of this life, or 
to have the good seed of the kingdom choked in 
the pursuit of its riches and pleasures, or to allow 
any canker to wither or destroy our beauty or 
fruitfulness, how infinitely better to be satisfied 
with a humble plain way of living; with a life 
not bent on the attainment of great things; but, 
as says John Woolman : “ Where no unnecessary 
cares or expenses may encumber our minds, or 
lessen our ability to do good; where no desires 
after riches or greatness, may lead into hard 
dealing; where no connections with worldly- 
minded men, may abate our love to God, or 
weaken a true zeal for righteousness,” &c. Daniel 
Wheeler, also, in allusion to his circumscribed 
views on this subject, and in commendation of & 
plain, frugal life, thus writes of his commence 
ment in business: “ We had no artificial wants, 
and our real wants were very few.” “ Every 
body knew we had but onl means, and we 
made no other pretentions.” 


<ovmemsemnielfagpiiaimntnanis 
Worldliness and godliness are essentially in- 
compatible; the character which attempts to com- 
bine them is conspicuous only for brittleness; it 
is useless both toGod and man. When the Church 
comes to represent such an unnatural compromise 
between God and mammon, it is defective ; men 
are betrayed into the grossest misapprehensions 
They suppose, as Archdeacon Hare says, that 
“the world is becoming Christian, when in fact tt 
is Christianity that is becoming worldly.”—sSel. 





THE CHILD IN THE MIDST. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


The tiny hands no bread have broken 
For famished lips; no work have done; 
The cooing voice no word has spoken, 
The little feet no steps have run. 
And yet, and yet, 
By hands and voice and darling feet 
We count the baby dear and sweet. 


No part in all the household labor 
The blessed youngest-born can share; 
Perhaps our rich and childless neighbor 
Would deem our little one a care. 
And yet, and yet, 
As often as we kneel to pray 
“Thank God for baby” do we say. 


For when the day grows chill and dreary, 
The darling’s smile is just a light 
That makes the heart forget ’twas weary, 
That bids the darkening world grow bright. 
And still, and still, 
Life’s hardest tasks we bravely take, 
And cheerily too for baby’s sake. 


And sweet it is to read the story, 
Set like a star for youth and age, 
And ever gathering heaven’s glory 
Upon our Bible’s sacred page, 
Where Christ our Lord, 
From flush and bloom of happy play 
Called to Himself a child one day. 


A little child, and bade them listen, 
The grave disciples, awed and stern ; 
Our eyes with thankful tears should glisten 
Whene’er unto that leaf we turn, 
Where Jesus said, 
“ Except ye have the child-heart given 
Ye may not enter into heaven.” 


Some days it seems that heaven is shining 
Clear into this small earthly home, 
Each cloud so rich in silver lining, 
Such mirth and pleasure gaily come. 
On mother’s knee 
The little king securely reigns, 
And proud we are to wear his chains. 


Dear baby, helpless still, but stronger 
Than many a monarch on his throne, 
We who have known the world-ways longer 
Are glad to call thee all our own. 
And yet, and yet, 
A treasure, but a trust, we pray, 
God bless the baby night and day. 
—Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
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NOT AS I WILL. 


Blindfolded and alone I stand 
With unknown thresholds on each hand ; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope; 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid 
By some great law unseen and still 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfil, 

“Not as I will.” 


Blindfolded and alone I wait, 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late; 

Too heavy burdens in the load, 

And too few helpers on the road ; 

And joy is weak and grief is strong, 

And years and days so long, so long ; 

Yet this one thing I learn to know 

Each day more surely as I go, 

That I am glad the good and ill 

By changeless law are ordered still 
“ Not as I will.” 


“Not as I will !’—the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat. 
“Not as I will !’—the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
“Not as I will,” because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all His love fulfil— 

“ Not as we will.” 


Selected. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


““ NEGLECTED ONCE, I COME NO MORE.” 


Manliness—Some years ago there lived in a 
log-cabin in the State of Indiana, a rough-appear- 
ing, uncouth boy who was learning the three R’s 
in a little wilderness school-house, and spent his 
evenings reading Asop’s Fables and Pilgrim’s 
Progress by the light of pine-knots. 

One day on his way home from school his 
playmates discovered a huge mud-turtle, which 
they at once captured, — procuring some live 
coals, heaped them on the back of the poor crea-| ~_” : 
ture to as travel. The boy leah on for a | “Spe ond for bis. 
moment in silence, and then mounting a stump 
began an earnest plea for the persecuted turtle, 
and a denunciation of the meanness of attacking 
a defenseless animal. It was the first speech 
this quiet youth had ever made, and I fancy his ded in th . 
schoolmates listened in astonishment. Years | CTC? Im the newspapers of persons accidentally 
afterward, when he had become the nation’s 
hero, it was so easy for him to help and bless 
those in his power, that thousands of hearts to- 
day quicken into a loving, grateful glow when- 
ever the name of Abraham Lincoln is mentioned. 
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Selected. | load out of it myself a few days ago;” and to 

—— that it was safe I turned it toward my own 
reast, and though it was cocked, I pulled upon 

the trigger with all my might. 

“QO, well,” said he, “if it isn’t loaded go on 
with the story.” 

So I pointed it at him again and continued 
with the story, unconsciously pulling still on the 
trigger, when, horrible to tell, it was discharged, 
filing my friend’s face with powder, the bullet 
grazing his face as it passed, and sinking half an 
inch into a mahogany writing-desk on the other 
side of the room! 

Who loaded that pistol after I had emptied it 
I never knew. Why it did not go off when I 
pointed it at my own breast and did my best to 
snap the trigger I cannot tell. That it was the 

We a cates ke oe ec oh ie merest accident that I was not pointing it full in 

Deshntel enen, f enne ee aaa , my friend’s face when it did explode I very well 
And still the dreamer in the sun know. ; 

Imagines great deeds to be done, Two badly frightened men were there, and as 
Yet sees, alas! the fruit of none. a thankful as they were frightened. Realizing the 

—S. 8. Times. | folly of my conduct I asked my friend not to 
mention the occurrence for ten years. 

It has been nearly thirty years, and last sum- 
mer as I entered the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Greenland, N. H., I found that the pastor was 
absent, and saw that very man, C. N. Dinsmore, 
in the pulpit preaching the sermon. A most 
vivid recollection of a narrow escape from suicide 
in the first instance and homicide in the second 
diverted my attention for a few moments from 
the discourse. And I thanked God for my 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 
There was a man who dreamed one day 
Of great things that he meant to do; 
But idly in the sunshine lay 
The while he dreamed ; and never knew 
What proud, bright shape was drawing nigh, 
Or listened to its thrilling cry,— 

“ Arise, arise, and follow me, 
And make your dream reality !”— 

Until it passed away again, 
And, passing, smote the dreamer’s brain 
With sudden sense of loss and pain. 


“Who calls me?” anxiously he cried ; 
“Oh, speak! Oh, come once more to me!” 
But far away a voice replied, 

“ My name is Opportunity ! 

Who welcomes me with swift embrace 
Shall meet me always face to face; 





Never point a pistol, even if you think you 
know it to be empty, at any person. I had never 
done it before, and you may be certain I have 
never done it since. But in two years afterward 
I counted two hundred and four instances re- 


shot and seriously or fatally wounded by just 
such a foolish fellow as I was.—By the Editor of 
the Christian Advocate. 





When teachers undertake to delineate a Bible 
character or to describe a Bible event, they 
should see to it that they note the characteristics 





How | Narrowly Escaped Killing Myself OF | which are really peculiar to the person or event 


my Friend. indicated, and not those only which it shares 


The tale is of something that I shall never | im common with other characters. A Scottish 
cease to regret, and of which I am to this day doctor of divinity, now deceased, once had a 
ashamed ; yet, because the fault is so common, startling lesson In this line. In an address to a 
and the temptation so sudden, in the hope of class of boys, he informed them that he was about 
protecting others against it I shall unbosom | to tell them a story without names, and that he 
myself, and bring forward the previously unpub- | Wanted to see if they knew the names by the 
lished history of a scene which made the persons | time he had finished the story. Then he told 
concerned practically several years older in an | the story of David and Goliath, os the 
instant of time. 0 L 3 T 

A long while ago I received a visit from | the exceeding bigness of the giant who was slain. 
a gentleman who spent the evening with me.| The story finished, “Now, my boys,” said the 
During the evening various incidents were nar- | doctor, “I want all of you who know the name 
rated by him and myself. At last I told of a| of the lad who slew the giant to hold up your 
circumstance which had recently occurred. In | hands.” Up went every hand in the class. “ Ah! 
the story an account was given of repelling by | VeTy good,” was the comment; “and what was 
the use of a pistol an assault from a man under |the name?” “Jack, the Giant-killer,” was the 
the influence of delirium tremens. sp 

In the course of the narrative I took a single | minister's, not the boys’. He had not shown 
barrelled pistol from a drawer and pointed it at | them a single characteristic of the story of David 
my friend to illustrate the scene described. This | Which distinguished it from that of their favorite 
istol I was sure was not loaded. The pistol had | 2UTsery hero. The lesson is a good one for all 
ut one barrel, and I had shot the load out of it | teachers. Find out what is peculiar to the story 
and placed it safely in the drawer;so I was | You have to tell, peculiar to the person you have 
certain that there was no danger in its use. i 

I pointed it at my visitor at a distance of about | omit that.—Late Paper. 
two feet from his face and went on with the 
story. He looked at the pistol and at me and 
said, “ Don’t point that at me, my friend.” 

“@O,” said I,“ there is no load in it ; I shot the | gratify it.” 


insignificance of the lad who slew the giant, and 


response in full chorus. And the fault was the 


to describe,—and whatever else you omit, do not 





It is a wise saying of William Penn: “If thou 
wouldst conquer thy weakness, thou must never 








For “‘ The Friend.” 
The Richmond Conference. 


The proposition that emanated from the In- 
diana Yearly Meeting, last year, for the holding 
at Richmond, during the present year, of a con- 
ference of delegates, from various Yearly Meet- 
ings of Friends, has led the Editor of the Western 
Friend to publish in his paper an account of the 
similar Conferences held in 1849, 1851 and 1853. 

As this narrative contains information that is 
coer new to the younger readers of “The 

riend,” and may interestingly revive facts that 
years ago were familiarly known by many of its 
older readers, it is hoped the following extracts 
from it will prove acceptable : 


“ After Philadelphia Yearly Meeting had 
adopted “ An Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines” 
in 1847; and finally decided to recognize the 
smaller body in New England in 1848; New 
York Yearly Meeting at once issued a request 
to all the Yearly Meetings, for a Conference at 
Baltimore. This Conference met at Baltimore 
in the Seventh Month, 1849. Philadelphia and 
Ohio declined to take any part in it; and the 
New England “Gurney” body was admitted. 
Elijah Coffin of Indiana acted as clerk. The 
minute adopted by the Conference says its object 
was “To consider the tried state of our Society,” 
and “Labor for its restoration to unity and 
fellowship.” Itaffirmed the necessity of sustaining 
“inviolably the rights that belong to each Yearly 
Meeting.” But added that in case any Yearly 
Meeting should “ manifest unsoundness,” “ pro- 
mulgate views inconsistent with the principles 
professed by Friends,” “or should not maintain 
our Christian testimonies” it “ would then become 
the duty of other Yearly Meetings by “entreaty 
or admonition to labor for its restoration.” Then 
this Conference ignoring all the concern of Phila- 
delphia for our “ doctrines,” “views” and “ testi- 
monies” as set forth in the “ Appeal” of 1847; 
and in violation of the “inviolable rights of 
Yearly Meetings” just affirmed, proceeded to con- 
demn Philadelphia and Ohio, not directly, but by 
allusion to a state of facts which all knew applied 
only to these meetings. In doing this, the Con- 
ference said that “ Refusing to receive credentials 
issued by meetings in another Yearly Meeting, 
“was subversive to the established order of 
Society ;” or that “any attempt to confer upon 
individuals privileges which they had forfeited 
in their own meetings could not fail to produce 
confusion and disturb the harmony of Friends.” 
The Conference then announced its ultimatum in 
language that assumed that all the trouble was on 
account of Philadelphia and Ohio, by saying 
that “where Yearly Meetings have refused to 
correspond with or to receive the official com- 
munications addressed to them by other Yearly 
Meetings harmony and unity cannot be restored 
without a return to our established order and 
usage,” This was emphasized by a “desire to 
press these considerations upon Friends that they 
might be “ received and heeded,” with an added 
and significant threat that “It is not to be ex- 
pected that the great body of Friends can long 
remain passive” if they were neglected. The 
first Conference then adjourned. 

The Yearly Meetings represented waited about 
a year and a half to see what effect their Mani- 
festo would have on Philadelphia and Ohio. 
Finding that no attention was paid to it the 
Conference again assembled in Baltimore in the 
Fifth Month, 1851. This Conference issued an 
Address to all the Yearly Meetings. This time 
they made no effort to conceal the fact that their 
purpose was to discipline Philadelphia and Ohio, 
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neither of which took part in it. The Address 
asserted—as if Philadelphia and Ohio did not 
know enough to distinguish sound from unsound 
doctrine—* That there is nothing existing in our 
Society to justify the present position of Philadel- 
delphia and Ohio Yearly Meetings. And these 
Yearly Meetings were informed what was re- 
otek of them in the following language :— 

“The Yearly Meeting of New England should 
be recognized by Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly 
Meetings ; the epistolary correspondence between 
them be resumed; ministers travelling in the 
discharge of their high duties shall be received 
as in former days; the rights of membership be 
accorded to those who have not forfeited them in 
their respective Monthly Meetings, and the de- 
cisions of these meetings in regard to those who 
have been disowned from religious fellowship 
respected.” 

To this list of things required of Philadelphia 
and Ohio was subjoined the following: “If the 
Conference could approach Philadelphia and 
Ohio Yearly Meetings, they would call their 
attention to the consequences which they must 
see are impending, it would entreat them to 
unite with all the other Yearly Meetings in 
pursuing the course indicated, which can alone pre- 
vent results that would be deeply deplored.” ‘The 
Conference washed its hands of all the threatened 
consequences, by saying, “ With the Friends of 
these two Yearly Meetings, it now rests to deter- 
mine whether the consequences which appear 
otherwise inevitable shall be averted.” And as 
if the Conference had already decided on a line 
of action in case Philadelphia and Ohio did not 
submit to this presumptuous dictation, and tres- 
pass upon the “inviolable rights of Yearly Meet- 
ings,” it counsels those who feel “ oppressed” by 
the failure of these meetings to unite in this 
policy to “yet a little longer abide in the 
patience.” 

This remarkable edict of dictation and warning 
was adopted by all the Yearly Meetings repre- 
sented. Indiana ordered 6000 copies printed for 
circulation; North Carolina attached it to her 
minutes and it was generally circulated in all 
the Yearly Meetings opposed to Philadelphia 
and Ohio. In 1852 Committees from this Con- 
ference with minutes from their various Yearly 
Meetings visited Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly 
Meetings to present this “ Address” and ask its 
adoption by them. As soon as they found it 
was rejected by these meetings, Indiana Yearly 
Meeting at once proposed a third Conference at 
Baltimore to meet in the Fifth Month, 1853. 
This third Conference met; spent two days in 
“review of the state of Society which has been 
brought before us,” and made a report that “no 
way opened for this Committee at present to 
recommend any further labor with the Yearly 
Meetings who differ from their brethren,” but 
closed the report as they closed the Address in 
1851, by encouraging insubordination and re- 
bellion in these Yearly Meetings. The Address 
said to such, “a little lone: ” this Report said, 
“dwell in patience” “that nothing be done with- 
out solid reflection.” In view of the fact that 
the separation was precipitated in Ohio Yearly 
Meeting the next year, this last utterance of the 
Report indicates that the real decision of the two 
days Conference in 1853, was that those whom 
they classed as “ burdened” “ tried” “ oppressed” 
and “suffering” in Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly 
Meetings should separate and become united to 
“their brethren” of the Conference. The scheme 
failed in Philadelphia but was carried out in 
Ohio. That the division of these meetings had 
been the real meaning of the threats and warn- 


ings of certain “consequences” that were “jm. 
pending” if the course dictated by this series of 
Conferences was not adopted is too evident to be 
reasonably disputed. It is proved beyond doubt 
by the report of a large committee of Indiang 
Yearly Meeting to whom the epistles from Ohio 
were referred in 1854. The committee give 
as their reasons for recognizing the Binns’ body, 
“That Indiana Yearly Meeting has earn y 
and affectionately entreated Ohio Yearly Meet. 
ing to resume correspondence with New England 
Meeting, and they have been earnestly and 
plainly warned of the probable consequences of 
such disorderly proceedings by a conference of 
five Yearly Meetings in their “ Address,” which 
was refused by the party now claiming to be 
Ohio Yearly Meeting.” Therefore we propose 
that our Yearly Meeting decline epistolary cor. 
respondence with the body last named.” 


The article in the Western Friend then calls 
attention to the fact that the “ Binns’ Body” 
which was “born in anarchy and rebellion,” 
naturally took “the lead in rejecting, opposing or 
denying the doctrines, testimonies and practices 
of Friends:” ‘and that its departure in these 
respects have gone so far as to alarm some of the 
Yearly Meetings which now are again resorting 
to a “Conference,” this time to check if possible 
the extremes of that body. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Glass-snake—In a communication to the 
Popular Science Monthly, Wm. A. Hammond 
says that the reptile popularly known as the 
Glass Snake, is a species of lizard without limbs, 
( Ophisaurius ventralis). It is from 10 to 14 inches 
in length, perfectly harmless, and when struck or 
captured, sheds its tail sometimes in several 
pieces, each of which continues to wriggle for 
sometime afterwards. He says “I have seen 
hundreds of them in Kansas near Ft. Riley, and 
further west, and have sent many specimens to 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
and to the Smithsonian Institute in Washington. 

The breaking of its tail when alarmed is 
effected by the forcible contraction of the muscles. 
The detached tail or its pieces lose their vitality 
in a few hours, and like other lizards the animal 
has the power of reproducing the lost member 
in a few months. 


Transmission of Sound.—A train of cars is 
plainly heard on the line of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad at The Needles for a distance 
of seventy-eight miles, to a place called Cotton- 
wood Island, The discharge of the sunrise gun 
at Ft. Mojave can be plainly heard at Colorado 
Canyon, a distance of one hundred miles. Sounds 
can be understood in the narrows of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado for a distance of eighteen 
miles ; or in other words, if a man at one end 
shouts “Bob!” the man at the other end can 
plainly hear the echo. The whistle of a Colorado 
steamer can be heard from El Dorado Canyon 
to Weaverville, the head of navigation, a distance 
of seventy-eight miles, and if somebody tumbles 
a rock over the precipice at Lee’s Ferry, you can 
plainly hear the echo down the river, at Weaver 
vil, a distance of thirty-six miles—Popular 
Science News. 

Deep Water.—Soundings recently made in 
Crater Lake, Oregon, by Captain Dutton of the 
United States Geological Survey, show that it is 
the deepest body of fresh water on the continent. 
The lowest depth reached was 1,996 feet, and it 
is believed that the greatest depth has not yet 
been sounded. 
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Mary College, has been studying a meteorite 
which fell in that neighborhood a year ago, 
weighing about two hundred tons. Itscomposition 
was found to be chromium, nickel, aluminum, 
copper, magnesium, tin, and other metals and 
metalloids. It contained eighty-seven per cent 
of iron in a metallic state. Its specifie gravity 
was 7.412. 


Arsenic in Wall-papers.—Attention has re- 
cently been called by Boards of Health to the 
presence of arsenic in wall-papers. Formerly 
only those papers which were green were sup- 

to contain arsenic, but this is no longer 
the rule. Many brilliant colors, especially reds, 
contain arsenic. Analyses by Professor Car- 
michael show that thirty-one samples of average 
wall-paper gave, on analysis, an average of 2.42 
grains of arsenic to the square-yard. Physicians 
have supposed that certain obscure ailments have 
been caused by the arsenical dusts set free from 
wall-paper. 
hy Paper becomes Yellow with Age.—Prof. 
Julius Wiesmer has conducted an investigation 
on the reason why paper becomes yellow on 
standing exposed to the light. He shows that 
the yellowing of wood-pulp paper is an oxidation 
process caused by light, and that moisture aids it 
very much. If the paper pulp is entirely free 
from matter other than cellulose, the yellowing 
will not take place. 


Thickness of Hair—The human hair varies 
in thickness from one two hundred and fiftieth to 
the six hundredth of an inch. Blonde hair is 
the finest and red the coarsest. A German in- 
vestigator finds, that in four heads of hair of 
equal weight, the red one contains about 90,000 
hairs, the black 103,000, the brown 109,000, afd 
the blonde 140,000. 

Remedy for Snake-bites—In a letter from a 
German physician, who is a resident of Brazil, 
it is stated that permanganate of potash is as 
infallible an antidote for snake bites in that 
country as in India, and that every farmer keeps 
some of it in his dwelling. 


Tough Paper—By mixing chloride of zinc 
with paper pulp during its manufacture, the 
paper is made so tough that it can be used for 
making boxes, combs, roofing and boots. 

Poppy Cultivation—Near Ningpo in China, 
we passed by fields of lovely and fragrant pink 
clover and by others more conspicuous in their 
gay beauty of blood-red poppies for alas! since 
foreign opium may no longer be legally excluded, 
the Chinese farmer thinks he may as well secure 
the profit, and Government officials herein seeing 
a hope of driving out the foreign poison, ignore 
the ever-increasing and most grievous extension 
of this cultivation, which is working such rapidly 
increasing ruin throughout the Empire; so that 
much of the best land which hitherto has yielded 
rich grains, is now given over to this beautiful 
but baneful crop. Here, in place of the snow- 
White opium-poppy of India, the red predomi- 
nates, although its produce is deemed very inferior 
to the white. 

On some of the more advanced fields, the 
poppy-heads are already ripe—that is to say, 
they are full-sized, though still green. When 
the head becomes dry the juice no longer flows, 
80 it is necessary to #ecure the opium at the 
exact moment of maturity. 

The cultivators pass carefully along each row 
of poppies, and with a small, sharp knife make 
a slight incision all round each seed-pod, taking 
care not to cut deep lest the juice should flow 
mward and be lost in the seed-cavity. A thick, 
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milky juice at once exudes along the cut, and 
must be left undisturbed for several hours during 
the heat of the day exposed to the sun’s rays, 
when it assumes a resinous appearance, and is 
scraped off with a knife, and rolled up in soft 
lumps. These are sprinkled with a powder, 
which prevents their adhering together in one 
solid mass. They are rolled up in poppy-leaves, 
and left to dry in the sun, when the opium 
becomes of a rich dark-brown color. 


_—_ Oo 


Items. 


—Public Stoves of Paris.—The British Friend con- 
tains a description of public warming places erected 
by the municipal government of Paris, each capable 
of sheltering 500 persons at a time, in which those 
destitute of homes can obtain warmth and shelter at 
night without cost. 
stoves placed in different parts of the hall, and 
furnished with benches. They are open from eight 
o’clock in the evening to five in the morning; and 
between those hours every one is at liberty to enter 
without question. 


— Statistics of the Society of Friends in England.— 
From some statements published in the London 
Friend, it appears that of the 317 meetings of our 
Society in England and Scotland, many are quite 
small. In 103 of the meetings the number of mem- 
bers, including attenders of meetings, is less than 
twenty. As this includes all who are on the rolls 
of membership, children, infirm persons, and those 
in remote places, as well as others, it is evident the 
average attendance in these meetings cannot be 
large. 

An examination of the registers of births in the 
Society of Friends in England and Wales, shows 
the greatest number in the ten years from’ 1670 to 
1679, when the average was 975 per annum. This 
gradually diminished, till in the decade from 1740 
to 1749, when it averaged 554. From this time it 
gradually increased till it reached 686 in the years 
from 1800 to 1809. Between 1881 and 1885, it had 
fallen to 184; but this is thought not to furnish 
data for a fair comparison, for there has been a 
growing carelessness in filling up the “ Birth Notes,” 
since the general Registration Act came into opera- 
tion. 


—Movement among the Jews in Hungary.—The 
Fourth Month number of the London Friend de- 
scribes a recent visit of one who was engaged in 
distributing the Hebrew New Testament to E. 
Lichtenstein, an aged Jewish Rabbi of Hungary, 
who has published three pamphlets addressed to his 
Jewish brethren, designed to bear testimony to 
Christ. In one of these he says: “ Christ is the sure 
foundation of the truth, the most glorious heavenly 
treasure, the proudest ornament of creation, the most 
exalted Son of Man who has ever trod the earth; 
the personified Righteousness, the world’s Saviour, 
the world’s Messiah. * * Just as in the great sea 
all streams meet, so we find all the most glorious 
attributes of God united in the person of Christ.” 

His visitor says : “ We found Tapis Zselaa quaint, 
scattered, small Hungarian town, and put up at the 
Jewish inn. Shortly afterwards we arrived at the 
Rabbi’s house, and were affectionately welcomed 
by himself, his wife, and his mother-in-law, aged 
ninety-six. So here stands before us E. Lichtenstein, 
who has taken upon himself the task, as he ex- 
pressed it to us, of making the name of Jesus Christ 
popular with the Jewish nation, and of lifting up 
the Gospel as the only source of spiritual renova- 
tion. He is an aged man, with a very honest, open 
face, tender heart, and soul which is sincerity itself. 

“Tt was by no human teaching that he was 
brought to the knowledge of Christ, and he could 
not tell, he said, how the New Testament found its 
way into his house; but the anti-Semitic movement 
in this country which instigated that famous Tizla 
Eslar trial, and the remarkable spectacle to him of 
Christian professors and pastors from various parts 
of the world writing in defence of the Jews, made 
him study it, with the result that the more he read 
the more the beauties and glory of the character of 
Christ seemed to open before him, until at last, 
driven against himself by the Spirit of God, he felt 
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Meteorite—Prof. J. Emerick, of William and 


obliged to publish in his testimony that Jesus was 
the world’s Messiah, and the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life for poor Israel. 

“Living in such an out-of-the way place, amid 
very modest surroundings, he is unconscious of the 
stir and sensation his pamphlets (which are being 
circulated by thousands) have created, and he speaks 
with the greatest humility of himself. He only 
knows that his testimony for the truth has set many 
wolves howling round him ready to devour him, 
and, strange enough, he seems surprised at it, as if 
Israel (especially her false shepherds) had ever 
treated a true prophet, who had the courage to de- 
nounce their sins, in any different way. But he 
has counted the cost, and has risked all for his con- 
victions ; and now, though severe the test, and heavy 
the trials through which he is passing, so that his 
aged head is bowed with grief, he stands firm. He 
has been Rabbi over this community for thirty-five 


They are warmed by several | 7°24 


“A fortnight age he was made to appear before a 
synod of all the great Rabbis in Buda Pesth, and 
the universal clamor was ‘ Recantation ;’ but, this 
failing, they suggested six different ways by which 
he might honorably withdraw from the position he 
had taken, but not by one of these was he caught. 

“* Could he not at least say he did not mean all 
he said?’ ‘No, he meant yet much more than he 
said,’ as we learned from him. But the extra- 
ordinary circumstances in which he is still placed 
as Rabbi has had the force of keeping him hitherto 
from speaking out all his mind.” 


—Peace Efforts—At a meeting of the London 
Meeting for Sufferings, held in the Third Month, it 
was stated that 65,000 copies had been distributed 
of a minute adopted the previous month on the war- 
like aspect of public affairs. They had been circu- 
lated as a “ Message from the Society of Friends to 
their fellow-Christians.” About 26,000 of these had 
been sent by post to ministers of religion belonging 
to the Established Church, and to various bodies of 
Non-conformists. A large number of replies had 
been received, which were generally cordial and 
sympathetic. 
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When the Report of the Westtown School 
Committee was before our late Yearly Meeting, 
a remark was made by one Friend respecting 
the financial statement it contained, which seems 
to render proper a fuller explanation than could 
be conveniently given at the time. 

That statement gave the income of “The Fund 
for Paying Salaries” for the past year, as $824.38. 
On examining the detailed financial exhibit, 
which is annually presented to the General Com- 
mittee at its meeting in the Sixth Month, we 
find that the principal of said fund in the Sixth 
Month.of last year, was $16,528.45. 

What is called the “Teachers’ Fund,” is a 
separate trust, although apparently confounded 
with the former, by some Friends. Its principal 
at the time referred to was $65,383.75. This 
fund was raised for the special purpose of in- 
creasing the salaries of the teachers at the school ; 
and neither the income received ($5,061.44), nor 
the payments made from it ($4,400) are included 
in the general statement embraced in the Report 
of the Committee to the Yearly Meeting. In 
this particular, it is like several other of the 
Funds, which have been donated for specific pur- 

s,such as that for Nursery Expenses; that 
for Clothing, Board and Fares of pupils from a 
distance ; that for paying incidental expenses of 
children, &c. As these do not affect the general 


finances of the school, it has not been customary 
to include them in the Report to the Yearly 
Meeting. 

As there are eighteen separate Fund accounts 
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on the Treasurer’s books, a detailed statement of 
all would require a mass of figures which would 

robably prove burthensome if laid before the 

Yearly Meeting. But in the annual statement 
laid before the General Committee, as already 
mentioned, each of these is given in detail with 
its principal, and income, how this has been ex- 
pended, and what changes have been made in 
the investments of each during the past year— 
all such changes being made by the advice and 
with the concurrence of a standing Committee 
on Accounts. The whole statement covers be- 
tween 9 and 10 closely written pages of foolscap 
paper. These aunk statements are all copied 
in a book kept at the school, and preserved for 
comparison and reference. 


As intimated in a previous number, we now 
publish in full the Report of the Committee on 
Certificates of Removal, adopted by our late 
Yearly Meeting, and sent to subordinate meet- 
ings for their guidance and direction. It is 
taken from the printed “Extracts” from the 
Minutes of the Yearly Meeting. 

As stated in the introductory part of the Re- 
port, our Monthly Meetings have at times been 
at a loss how to act in regard to certificates of 
removal, in the difficulties presented to them by 
the unsettled condition of the Society of Friends 
in many places. The rules now adopted are de- 
signed to relieve the Monthly Meetings, so far as 
well can be done, of this embarrassment. The 
Report is as follows :— 


TO THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The Committee appointed by our last Yearly 
Meeting to consider the difficulties connected with 
Certificates of Removal, have had several meetings, 
and have given the subject much attention. 

That substantial unity in doctrine and practice 
among Friends in all parts of the world, on which 
are based the rules and usages of our Society in ref- 
erence to Certificates of removal, does not now exist 
in the same degree as formerly. Differences in doc- 
trine and in the manner of conducting religious 
meetings have arisen ; and in several cases these and 
other causes have led to open separations. 

Although Philadelphia Yearly Meeting arrived at 
a judgment in the case of the division in Ohio 
Yearly Meeting in 1854, yet, in several other cases 
of a similar kind, it has taken no action which could 
guide subordinate meetings. Furthermore, of latter 
time, several new Yearly Meetings have been set 
up, of which, owing to the suspension of Epistolary 
Correspondence, our Yearly Meeting has received no 
official information. In the meantime individuals 
are removing from one part of the country to an- 
other, and marriage engagements are being formed, 
which require the action of Monthly Meetings; and 
these are sometimes at a loss to know what course 
they should pursue. 

Our Yearly Meeting has at different times been 
concerned to re-affirm its adherence to the original 
principles of Friends, and to warn its members 
against declension from primitive purity of doctrine 
and practice. In accordance with this concern, it 
seems proper that our Monthly Meetings should ex- 
ercise a care in the sending and reception of certifi- 
cates of removal, not to sanction or encourage 
departures from these principles and practices in 
other meetings. The necessity for the exercise of 
such care is rendered more apparent by the con- 
sideration, that it would be the duty of our Monthly 
Meetings to labor in Gospel love with any of their 
own members who should so far deviate from our 
principles and practices as to encourage innova- 
tions upon our mode of spiritual worship; or should 
deny or explain away our fundamental views of 
Christian doctrine; or in other ways lay waste our 
doctrines and testimonies. 

For the relief and guidance of Monthly Meetings 
under the difficulties at present existing, and to 
guard against a want of uniformity in their practice, 
we propose the adoption of the following rules: 


1. Monthly Meetings are at liberty to receive Cer- 
tificates from, or send Certificates to Monthly Meet- 
ings belonging to any of the bodies under our name, 
whose right to be regarded as co-ordinate branches 
of the Society of Friends has not been adversely 
determined by the Yearly Meeting—Provided there 
is no obstruction on other grounds. 


2. When any of our Monthly Meetings have re- 
liable information that the sanction of a Monthly 
Meeting out of our limits is given to teachings and 
practices seriously at variance with our profession, 
they are instructed to consider such defection as a 
sufficient obstruction to sending or receiving Certifi- 
cates of removal to or from such meeting—until the 
cause of obstruction is removed. 

If, however, Certificates of removal coming from 
such a meeting shall recommend as members, per- 
sons whose life and conversation appear to be con- 
sistent with our religious profession, Monthly Meet- 
ings are at liberty to receive such persons, if, on 
solid consideration, the defection of the Meeting 
granting the Certificate shall appear to be the only 
obstruction. 


8. In the case of persons coming among us, and 
desiring to be joined to us in membership, who have 
not been able to procure Certificates of removal, 
because the Yearly Meeting to which they belonged 
was not in correspondence with Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, Monthly Meetings are at liberty to receive 
such who may apply for admission, on the ground 
of convincement of our principles; such cases to be 
treated in the same manner as of those who are not 
members of the Society of Friends. 


4. When a Certificate of removal is received fora 
person in the station of Minister from a Meeting 
outside of our Yearly Meeting, such person should 
be received as a member only, and is not to be con- 
sidered a member of the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders until his or her gift has been acknowledged 
among us in the manner laid down by our discipline. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The public debt statement for 
Fourth Month shows a reduction of $13,053,098. Total 
cash in the Treasury, $460,105,896. 

The Acting Secretary of the Interior has directed 
the General Land Commissioner “ to demand from the 
California and Oregon Railway Company a reconvey- 
ance to the United States of a section of land in the 
Marysville (Cal.) land district, patented to the company 
March 17, 1875, it appearing, from special reports and 
affidavits accompanying the same, that said section is 
unquestionably gold-bearing mineral land.” 

The Senate of New York has passed the Vedder 
Liquor Tax bill by a vote of 18 to 13. Should the bill 
pass the Assembly it will doubtless be vetoed by the 
Governor. 

Full returns from all the counties in Michigan show 
on their face a majority against prohibition of 5941. 
It is to be hoped that the true result, which is believed 
to be decidedly for the measure, may be established. 

Two sharp earthquake shocks, with only a moment’s 
intermission, were felt at Spokane Falls, Wyoming 
Territory, at 4 o’clock on the morning of Fourth Month 
30th. People were awakened from their sleep. 

Residents of Nyack (Rockland County, N. Y.) and 
vicinity, describe a celestial phenomenon they observed 
on the night of Fourth Mo. 30th. Around the moon 
was a four-degree corona, surrounded by a forty-five 
degree halo. The corona was of unusual brilliancy. 
Its inner rim was blue and its outer rim red. In the 
halo, which was distinct, though much less decided in 
color than the corona, the order of colors was reversed. 
The northern lights flashed faintly, and in other por- 
tions of the sky stars and planets blazed with remark- 
able brilliancy. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 460, 
which was 12 less than during the previous week, 
and 13 more than during the corresponding period 
last year. Of the foregoing 226 were males and 234 
females; 223 adults and 237 minors: 65 died of con- 
sumption ; 64 of pneumonia; 33 of measles; 28 of mar- 
asmus; 26 of diseases of the heart; 24 of convulsions; 
17 of inflammation of the brain; 14 of bronchitis; 13 
of old age; 13 of typhoid fever, and 11 of croup. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 44’s, 1103; 4’s, 1293; 3’s, 101; 
currency 6’s, 1253 a 136. 

Cotton was quiet, but firm, at 10} cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade in flour continued quiet, 


but prices were steadily held. Sales of 125 Penngy}. 
vania family, at $3.75 ; 125 barrels Pennsylvania roller 
straight, at $4.25; 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4; 754 
barrels do. straight, at $4.25 a $4.30; 125 barrels 
Illinois straight, at $4.35; 375 barrels winter 

at $4.60 a $4.80 ; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.10. 
125 barrels do. straight, at $4.35, and 625 barrels do, 
patent, at $4.75 a $5. Rye flour sold in a small way 
at $2.75 a $2.85 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat advanced under slight offerings, No, 
2 red closing at 93} cts. bid and 934 cts. asked. No, 
mixed corn closed at 474 cts. bid and 47} cts. asked, 
Oats were quiet, No. 2 white closing at 36} cts. bid and 
37} cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were fairly active at 4 a 5} cts. 

Sheared sheep were in fair request, at 3 a 4} cts; 
sheared lambs, at 4} a 6 cts. ; spring lambs, $1.50 to $6 
per head. 

Hogs were fairly active at 7} a 8} cts. 

Foreien.— According to the London Truth, the 
amount annually spent ty the European countries to 
keep up their armies and navies is £181,120,000. The 
amount spent by America is about £8,000,000. Add- 
ing therefore the cost for war debts and armaments 
together, it will be seen that Europe pays £394,760,000 
and America £18,000,000 per annum. How possibly 
can Europe hope to hold her own against her transat- 
lantic rival, when she handicaps herself in the struggle 
for commercial supremacy with the stupendous charge 
of £376,000,000 per annum? As if this were not 
enough, Europe is each year increasing her burden, 
whilst America is each year reducing hers. 

In the House of Commons on the night of Fourth 
Month 28th, a motion offered on the 26th by Robert 
T. Reid, Liberal Member for Dumfries, that the House 
decline to proceed with any measure directed against 
tenants combining for relief until a full measure for 
their relief from excessive rents was presented in Par- 
liament, was rejected by a vote of 341 to 240. Three 
Liberal-Unionists voted with the minority against the 
Government, and nineteen Liberal-Unionists were ab- 
sent and not paired. A motion that the House go into 
committee on the Crimes bill was then adopted. 

The increase of emigration from Ireland is exciting 
serious concern. Whole districts are said to have been 
depopulated by emigration. 

A despatch received in London on the 28th of last 
month, from Perth, the capital of Western Australia, 
says: “A hurricane swept over the northeast coast on 
the 22d inst. The pear] fishing fleet, numbering forty 
boats, was destroyed, and five hundred and fifty per- 
sons perished.” 

The Schnaebeles affair has been amicably settled, 
and he allowed to return to his home. 

The North German Gazette says: “In ordering the 
release of M. Schnaebels, the German Government has 
placed a broad interpretation upon the matter, regard- 
ing the invitation addressed to M. Schnaebeles by the 
German Police Commissary as a sort of safe conduct, 
although the arrest itself was effected independently of 
the invitation and without the knowledge of Commis 
sary Gautsch, by two Berlin officials.” 

A despatch from Berlin, dated Fourth Month 28th, 
says: “Official circles consider that Germany has 8 
good claim to demand that France shall cease from 
official intriguing in the German provinces. It is be 
lieved that Prince Bismarck is about to make on 
representations that, having proved his good will in 
the Schnaebeles case, France must now stop offenses 
against international law by ordering her officials to 
refrain from fomenting treason in Alsace-Lorraine. If 
the response of the French Government to these re 
presentations is not satisfactory, the Schnaebeles inci- 
dent, it is thought, will become the starting point of 
the greatest events of the century. 

The Vatican has notified France that General Bou- 
langer’s military law, which refuses exemption from 
military services to youth or men studying for the 
priesthood, is an infringement of the Concordat, and 
has demanded its withdrawal. : 

The Chinese Government has settled the currency 

uestion by making a contract with a Birmingham 
firm for a supply of silver and bronze coinage. 

The report that the cholera has appeared at Mazatlan 
and Guaymas, in Mexico, is deniec te the Governor 
Sonora, who says he will trace and prosecute the al 
thor of the report. ™ 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
7.02 and 9.03 morning trains from Broad St., to convey 
passengers to the School; and at other times wheal 
timely notice is sent to J. G. WiniiaMs, Supt. 





